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In  this  pamphlet  it  has  been  the  special  aim  of  the  author 
to  point  out  the  principal  sanitary  defects  which  are  met 
with  in  rural  districts,  and  to  indicate  concisely  how  these 
may  best  be  remedied.  A large  portion  of  it,  therefore,  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  practical  details  which, 
though  they  necessarily  fall  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  more  immediately  concern  the 
duties  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  and,  to  a certain  extent 
also,  the  office  of  the  sanitary  engineer.  While  due  regard 
has  been  paid  to  the  provisions  of  existing  sanitary  law,  the 
modifying  influences  of  local  conditions  have  been  fully 
appreciated,  and  various  suggestions  have  been  interpolated 
with  regard  to  defects  in  public  health  legislation  which  still 
call  for  removal.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the  follow- 
ing pages  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a paper  which  was 
read  before  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of 
London  in  February  last,  and  that  such  alterations  and 
additions  have  been  made  as  will  render  the  whole  subject 
intelligible  and  serviceable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
sanitary  improvement  of  our  way-side  homes  and  country 
villages. 


Leamington,  May , 1876 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  indeed,  I may  say, 
since  the  commencement  of  that  remarkable  social  revolution, 
so  well-known  as  “ The  Agricultural  Labourers’  Movement,” 
that  any  degree  of  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  rural  homes  and  villages  of  England. 
It  is  quite  true  that  shortly  before  that  movement  took  place, 
the  revelations  made  by  the  Agricultural  Commission  ap- 
pointed in  1867,  were  sufficiently  startling  to  arouse  even  the 
most  apathetic  in  matters  of  social  reform,  hut  blue-book 
facts,  and  the  no  less  realistic  sketches  of  “special  corres- 
pondents,” received  but  a passing  notice,  the  labourer’s  pay 
became  the  bone  of  contention,  while  the  wretched  condition 
of  his  home  was  forgotten.  And  “ the  pity  of  it  is  ” that  it 
was  forgotten  by  himself  as  well  as  by  those  who,  knowing 
something  of  its  attendant  evils,  might  have  helped  him  to 
help  himself  in  this  direction. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  the  social 
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aspects  of  this  question,  but  it  does  appear  disappointing,  to 
say  the  least,  that  amidst  all  this  contention,  the  "wholesome 
doctrine  that  “cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,”  has  been 
practically  ignored.  Apart  from  increase  of  wages,  the  cry  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  has  hitherto  been,— extension  of  the 
franchise,  and  “ Give  us  land  with  our  cottages.”  How 
comes  it,  one  might  fairly  ask,  that  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment make  little  or  no  allusion  to  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  labourer  s home  and  its  frequently  filthy  surroundings  ? 
Ihis  surely  is  a plea  for  help  which,  if  earnestly  and  per- 
sistently advanced,  could  not  fail  to  elicit  such  an  amount  of 
public  sympathy  and  support  that,  probably,  a fair  hearing 
might  be  obtained  at  Social  Science  Congresses  and  the  like, 
and,  what  is  of  infinitely  more  value,  that  amount  of  legislative 
interference  without  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  mitigate 
to  any  appreciable  degree  the  evils  which  have  been  accumu- 
lating through  centuries  of  sanitary  ignorance  and  neglect. 
But  in  this  matter  of  cleanliness,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  under 
conditions  often  so  adverse,  by  all  means  let  self-help  be 
inculcated  as  a first  and  fundamental  principle  ; and,  as  side- 
issues,  I would  also  say — let  honesty  in  labour,  “ a fair  day’s 
work  for  a fair  day’s  pay,”  be  advocated  as  a duty;  and, 
further,  let  there  be  a wholesale  denunciation  of  that  suicidal 
custom,  which  is  almost  universally  exacted  by  the  labourer, 
of  demanding  an  unstinted  supply  of  beer  during  hay-mowing 
or  harvest,  and  which  is  readily,  and  one  would  hope  un- 
wittingly, granted  by  the  farmer,  because,  in  providing  this 
extra  stimulus  to  work,  it  does  perhaps  pay  him  in  the 
long  run. 

Possibly  to  most  of  you  all  this  may  appear  to  be  a digression 
from  the  subject-matter  in  hand,  but  to  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  study  health-questions  in  rural  districts,  these  and  many 
other  social  problems  of  a similarly  complex  kind  are  con- 
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stantly  obtruding  themselves.  While,  therefore,  I fully 
sympathise  with  the  labourer  in  his  efforts  at  improving  his 
position,  and  am  pleased  to  think  that  the  rate  of  his  weekly 
wages  has  increased  on  the  average  three  shillings  per  man 
since  the  commencement  of  the  movement,  I would  like  to 
see  a little  more  of  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  abroad,  a great 
deal  less  of  the  tendency  to  shirk  work,  except  it  be  piece- 
work, a little  more  thrift,  much  less  beer  and  spirit-drinking, 
and  a wider  appreciation  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  defective 
house-accommodation  and  neglect  of  house-cleanliness. 

Coming,  however,  to  the  practical  aspects  of  sanitary  work 
in  rural  districts,  I propose  to  discuss  the  subject  under  the 
convenient  headings  of  house-accommodation  ; water-supply  ; 
refuse-removal,  including  scavenging,  drainage,  and  closet 
accommodation ; and  I shall  also  briefly  direct  attention  to 
some  collateral  questions  which  are  beset  with  difficulties, 
legal  or  otherwise. 
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I — HOUSE- ACCOMMODATION. 

To  say  that  this  is  notoriously  had  as  regards  quality,  and 
in  many  counties  of  England  utterly  deficient  in  quantity,  is 
to  state  the  case  in  the  mildest  possible  terms.  Even  in  that 
large  tract  of  Warwickshire  with  which  I am  officially  con- 
nected, and  where  the  evils  to  which  I refer  were,  according 
to  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Commissioners,  not  nearly 
so  glaring  as  in  several  other  counties,  I find  from  the  house- 
to-house  survey  which  has  been  carried  out,  that  in  some 
of  the  villages  as  many  as  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  houses 
contain  only  one  sleeping-room,  and  that  about  one  half  the 
number  contain  only  two  sleeping-rooms.  What  this  means 
when  you  come  to  consider  the  inner  life  of  many  a cottage 
home,  I need  not  pause  here  to  mention ; the  only  wonder  is 
that  our  agricultural  labourers  are  as  moral  as  they  are. 

The  well-to-do,  and  what  is  called  the  intelligent  portion 
of  the  community,  are  so  accustomed  to  admire  the  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  the  wayside  cottage,  with  its-  patched- 
up  roof,  its  weather-worn  look,  its  occasional  adornment 
with  honeysuckle  and  other  old  English  flowers,  that  they  are 
apt  to  regard  it  with  the  same  amount  of  insipid  sentimental- 
ism which  they  attach  to  a piece  of  old  china,  and  would 
cherish  it  accordingly.  But  let  them  take  a glance  inside, 
and  they  will  but  too  often  find — a low  room  badly  lighted 
and,  but  for  the  chinks  and  crannies  about  doors  and 
windows,  badly  ventilated ; a rickety  stair  or  a tottering 
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ladder  leading  to  the  bedroom  above ; holes  in  the  bedroom 
floor  patched  up  with  rough  pieces  of  wood  or  patched  over 
with  brown  paper  ; and  the  bedroom  itself  without  plaster  or 
ceiling,  with  nothing  but  the  rafters  and  thatched  roof 
between  the  inmates  and  the  outer  air.  The  cottage,  no 
doubt,  makes  a capital  subject  for  a water-colour  sketch ; but 
to  complete  the  sketch,  or  at  all  events  to  make  it  still  more 
realistic,  the  lines  of  the  late  Charles  Kingsley  might  often 
be  fitly  appended  : 

Where,  packed  in  one  reeking  chamber, 

Man,  maid,  mother,  and  little  ones  lay, 

While  the  rain  pattered  in  on  the  rotting  bride  bed, 

And  the  walls  let  in  the  day. 

Add  to  all  this  that  the  cottage  is  frequently  built  on  an 
undrained  subsoil,  so  that,  with  a damp  and  uneven  floor 
and  moist  walls,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  rheumatism, 
heart  disease,  consumption,  and  other  forms  of  lung-disease 
are  far  more  rife  in  rural  districts  than  all  the  other  forms  of 
so-called  preventable  disease  put  together. 

Kow,  although  it  may  be  quite  true  that  there  are  many 
large  landed  proprietors  who,  recognising  that  they  have 
public  obligations  as  well  as  private  rights,  have  of  recent 
years  been  striving  to  provide  proper  cottage  accommodation 
on  their  estates,  still  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  there  are 
others  who  have  not  hesitated  to  evict  such  of  their  de- 
pendents as  threatened  to  become  an  eyesore  or  a burden 
upon  them,  and  have  driven  them  to  neighbouring  villages, 
only  to  increase  the  overcrowding  already  existing  there. 
But  the  great  obstacle  to  improvement  is  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  worst  class  of  cottages  belong  to  owners  who  are  really 
so  poor  that  they  can  neither  afford  to  repair  nor  build ; that 
others  belong  to  owners  who  either  hold  them  on  leases 
which  are  nearly  expired,  or  possess  only  a life  interest  in 
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tliem ; and  that  many  of  what  are  called  the  old  charity  or 
parish  houses  are  vested  in  boards  of  guardians  who,  not 
having  the  power  to  build  or  the  funds  to  repair,  are  com- 
pelled to  go  into  the  market  when  any  pressure  to  improve 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  sell  the  wretched  hovels 
for  what  they  will  fetch.  Then,  again,  there  are  holders  of 
land  who  positively  refuse  either  to  lease  or  build  in  locali- 
ties where  good  cottages  are  urgently  required,  and  who,  as  I 
have  already  said,  are  sometimes  only  too  glad  to  effect  a 
clearance,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  the  comfort  and  well- 
being of  the  labourer.  Eoughly  estimated,  and  I believe  the 
estimate  does  not  fall  very  wide  of  the  mark,  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question  was 
given  by  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  when  he  remarked,  as 
President  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  three  years  ago,  “ If 
a minimum  of  one-third  of  the  agricultural  houses  of  Great 
Britain  require  to  be  rebuilt,  you  have  something  like  a 
measure  of  our  great  necessity  on  the  rural  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  a matter  of  building  700,000  cottages  at  a cost 
of  seventy  millions  sterling.”  But,  while  the  condition  of 
such  a vast  number  is  so  hopelessly  bad  that  total  demolition 
and  replacement  by  new  cottages  is  the  only  effectual  remedy, 
there  are  thousands  of  others  which  could  be  made  habitable 
and  healthy  by  adaptation  and  adequate  repairs  ; and  in  this 
respect  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  considerable 
improvement  since  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1872,  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Yet  even  with  the  most 
willing  sanitary  authorities,  and  with  the  most  assiduous 
officers,  the  improvement  in  this  direction  is  but  temporising 
with  the  difficulty,  and,  moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  equally 
distributed,  even  in  the  same  locality,  though  the  need  for 
improvement  be  general.  While  some  owners  are  ready  and 
willing  to  carry  out  any  suggestions  of  the  sanitary  authority, 
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such  instances  as  the  following  are  by  no  means  uncommon  : — 
a notice  is  served  upon  an  owner,  who  receives  only  a nominal 
rent,  to  render  habitable  a dilapidated  cottage,  his  reply  is, 
that  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  repair,  and  he  would  rather 
that  it  be  closed  altogether;  or  notice  is  served  upon  an 
owner  who  is  too  poor  to  pay.,  and  who  occupies  the  cottage 
himself,  and  he  replies,  “ If  you  close  my  cottage  as  no 
longer  habitable,  I have  nowhere  else  to  go  to  but  to  the 
workhouse ; ” or,  again,  a notice  is  served  to  abate  a case  of 
overcrowding  where  the  family  has  outgrown  the  sleeping 
accommodation,  and  you  find,  what  is  often  quite  true,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  a more  commodious  house  in  the 
village.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  this  last  difficulty,  one  lias 
to  be  guided  not  so  much  by  any  hard  or  fast  rule  as  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case.  As  stated  in  one  of  my 
annual  reports : “ The  cases  of  overcrowding  met  with  are 
generally  confined  to  single  families  occupying  houses  with 
only  one  sleeping-room ; and  in  endeavouring  to  deal  with 
this  form  of  nuisance  there  are  several  points  which  have  to 
be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
minimum  allowance  of  cubical  space  is  made  too  high,  the 
instances  of  overcrowding  judged  by  this  standard  would 
become  so  numerous  that  any  attempt  to  deal  with  them 
would  be  impossible;  in  the  second  place,  the  ages  of  the 
children  have  to  be  taken  into  account ; and  in  the  third 
place,  it  becomes  a question  whether,  in  condemning  a house 
as  being  too  small  for  the  family,  another  and  suitable  one  is 
to  be  found  in  the  village.  With  regard  to  cubical  space,  it 
appeared  to  me,  after  careful  inquiry  into  the  average  amount 
of  sleeping  accommodation,  that  the  standard  of  200  cubic 
feet  per  head  was  as  high  as  it  could  be  raised  for  families 
consisting  of  parents  and  young  children,  though  at  the  same 
time  I am  free  to  confess  that  a minimum  of  300  cubic  feet 
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space,  even  with,  good  means  of  ventilation,  is  little  enough 
for  the  requirements  of  health.  But  in  cases  where  it  was 
found  that  grown-up  children  of  both  sexes  slept  in  the  same 
room,  or  in  the  same  room  with  their  parents,  the  question 
of  cubic  space  became  a matter  of  secondary  consideration, 
and  the  plea  of  overcrowding  has  been  insisted  on  in  the 
interests  of  decency  as  much  as  on  the  score  of  health.  . . . 
All  this,  of  course,  is  an  admission  that  only  the  more  glaring 
cases  of  overcrowding  have  been  dealt  with  ; but  with  so 
many  cottages  containing  only  one  sleeping-room  it  is  im- 
possible to  lessen  the  extent  of  the  evil,  except  by  acting  on 
principles  such  as  these.”  These  remarks,  be  it  remembered, 
apply  to  a district  where  there  is  not  so  much  a scarcity  of 
houses,  such  as  they  are,  in  many  parts,  but  of  fairly 
habitable  dwellings  ; in  districts  where  there  is  a general 
scarcity  of  cottages  of  every  description,  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  deal  with  overcrowding  even  to  this  limited 
extent. 

If  I have  dwelt  somewhat  longer  than  I had  intended 
on  this  portion  of  my  subject,  it  is  because  my  conviction  is  a 
strong  one  that  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  the 
Legislature  must  pass  some  measure  akin  to  the  recent  “ Act 
for  Facilitating  the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Working  Classes  in  Large  Towns,”  which  shall  be  applicable 
to  rural  and  small  urban  districts.  Let  this  legislative 
necessity  be  advocated  as  warmly  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
tacitly  admitted,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  drawing 
up  a bill  which,  without  unfairly  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  private  property,  will  give  a wholesome  stimulus  to  the 
discharge  of  public  obligations,  afford  the  requisite  scope  for 
individual  or  conjoint  enterprise  in  adapting  old  cottages  and 
in  building  new  ones  where  they  are  required,  and,  above  all, 
empower  and  impose  it  as  a duty  on  sanitary  authorities 
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which,  cannot  bo  evaded,  that  they  themselves  shall  carry 
out  the  necessary  improvements  in  localities  where  private 
or  conjoint  enterprise,  aided  if  you  like,  by  philanthropic 
effort,  may  proVe  inadequate,  or  where  public  obliga- 
tions on  the  part  of  landowners  are  in  this  respect  per- 
sistently neglected.  But  it  has  been  urged  that  individual 
or  conjoint  enterprise  will  fail  to  be  elicited  because  cottage 
property  does  not  pay  a sufficient  percentage  on  the  outlay. 
Well,  I am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  what  are  called  orna- 
mental cottages  may  not  pay,  but  ornamental  cottages  are 
needlessly  expensive,  and  are  built  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. What  I do  know  is  this,  that  substantial  and 
comfortable  cottages  can  be  built  in  pairs  or  in  blocks,  each 
containing  three  bed-rooms,  at  a cost  of  about  £100  per 
cottage.  Then,  again,  it  is  very  well  known  that  the  worst 
class  of  cottages,  when  they  get  into  the  hands  of  small 
property  owners,  often  pay  as  much  as  10  to  15  per  cent, 
on  their  outlay,  so  that  taking  into  consideration  the  im- 
proved and  improving  position  of  the  labourer  to  pay  a 
better  rental,  the  fair  return  that  may  even  now  be  obtained 
for  new  cottages,  and  the  comparatively  large  return  which 
is  obtained  for  all  cottages  after  being  put  into  habitable 
repair,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  private  or  public  enterprise  in  the  shape  of 
local  building  and  improving  societies,  provided  only  the 
requisite  facilities  for  such  enterprise  be  legalised  by  Act 
of  Parliament. 

Without,  however,  enlarging  on  this  question,  tempting 
though  it  be,  I wish  to  refer  in  passing  to  two  papers  amongst 
others  in  which  this  problem  has  been  fully  discussed,  and  in 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  there  may  be  found  all  the  sug- 
gestions necessary  for  sound  legislative  enactment.  I refer 
more  especially  to  Dr.  Bond’s  well-known  paper  on  the 
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“ Home  of  tlie  Agricultural  Labourer,”  and  to  Dr.  Child’s 
“ Suggestions  as  to  the  Legislative  Changes  required  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  Labourers’  Dwellings,”  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  rural  sani- 
tary authorities,  unless  they  are  provided  with  urban  powers, 
have  no  control  over  the  erection  of  new  cottages,  and  hence 
the  many  evils  connected  with  faulty  construction  threaten 
to  become  perpetuated.  In  order  to  lessen  the  dangers  from 
overcrowding,  and  to  ensure  decency,  every  new  cottage 
ought  to  contain  at  least  two  bedrooms,  and  the  minimum 
cubic  space  of  each  bedroom  should  not  be  less  than  1,000 
cubic  feet.  The  same  bye-laws  should  be  in  force  with 
regard  to  thickness  of  walls,  height  of  rooms,  ventilation, 
drainage,  and  general  sanitary  arrangements  which  are  carried 
out  in  urban  districts.  Indeed,  all  this  is  so  obvious  that  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  why  such  control  over  the  erection  of 
new  houses  should  not  have  been  conceded  to  rural  as  -well  as 
to  urban  sanitary  authorities.  As  regards  the  sanitary  defects 
of  existing  houses,  all  these  are  supposed  to  be  dealt  with 
under  the  wide  term  “ nuisance,”  and  have  reference,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  cleansing  or  whitewashing  of  dirty  houses  ; 
the  repair  of  roofs  that  let  in  the  rain ; the  repair  of  walls  and 
uneven  floors  ; the  opening  of  fastened  windows ; the  removal 
of  privies  or  pigsties  abutting  against  outside  wralls ; the  pre- 
vention of  dampness  as  far  as  possible  ; the  repair  of  drains  ; 
and,  in  short,  to  any  defect  which  it  may  reasonably  be 
inferred  is  injurious  to  health.  If  a house  cannot  be  put 
into  fairly  habitable  repair,  there  is  power  to  close  it ; but 
where  houses  are  scarce  this  becomes  a very  serious  matter. 
All  this,  however,  as  I have  already  said,  is  merely  temporis- 
ing with  the  difficulty,  although  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  by 
exercising  a wise  discretion  in  insisting  upon  such  alterations 
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being  made  as  can  be  carried  out  under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  house  accommo- 
dation in  many  rural  districts  has  been  materially  improved 
since  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872.  It  is 
quite  true  that  larger  powers  are  required,  but  meanwhile 
there  is  no  excuse  for  a do-nothing  policy. 


B 
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II.— WATER-SUPPLY. 

The  next  topic  which  comes  under  consideration  is  the 
water-supply  in  rural  districts.  We  are  all  so  accustomed  to 
preach  the  doctrine  that  pure  water  is  one  of  the  chief  neces- 
saries of  life  that  the  more  one  knows  of  the  quality  of  the 
water  used  by  the  rural  population,  the  more  one  is  astonished 
that  the  amount  of  disease  which  can  be  fairly  attributed  to 
it,  large  though  that  be,  is  not  very  much  greater  than  it 
really  is.  Very  often,  and  especially  after  a heavy  fall  of  rain 
during  a dry  season,  I feel  warranted  in  saying  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  wells  would  be  found  to  be  polluted  to  a 
degree  which  would  condemn  the  water  as  totally  unfit  to  use 
according  to  any  of  the  ordinary  standards  of  purity  laid 
down  by  analytical  chemists.  This  being  the  case,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  it  will  be  substantiated,  by  all  who  have  had 
practical  experience  in  this  matter,  how  comes  it  that  the 
amount  of  consequent  disease  is  far  from  being  proportional 
to  the  frequent  pollution  of  the  water-supply  1 I think  it 
can  be  explained  in  this  way  : Grown-up  members  of  a 
family  drink  very  little  water  as  such ; the  husband  and 
grown-up  sons  drink  their  beer ; the  mother  and  the  grown- 
up daughters  depend  upon  washy  tea  for  which  the  water 
must  be  boiled,  and  therefore  rendered  comparatively  innocu- 
ous ; the  victims,  as  a rule,  are  the  children.  I have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  infant  mortality  in  rural  districts 
from  diarrhoea,  which  especially  prevails  in  the  summer  and 
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autumn  months,  is  largely  owing  to  the  impurity  of  the 
water,  which  they  drink  as  it  comes  from  the  well  or  when 
mixed  with  milk  in  feeding  bottles. 

But  to  come  to  the  practical  aspects  of  the  question.  In 
districts  such  as  my  own,  where  the  under-ground  water  is 
within  easy  reach  in  most  parts,  the  wells  are  dug  close  to 
the  houses,  and  often  in  dangerous  proximity  to  drains  or 
deep  ashpits  connected  with  privies.  In  such  cases  the  deep 
ashpit  or  cesspit  should  be  regarded  as  a nuisance  dangerous 
to  health,  and  done  away  with  altogether,  and  the  drains 
should  either  be  diverted  or  replaced  by  open  and  properly 
channelled  gutters.  Another  source  of  danger  is,  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  well  is  seldom  puddled  to  a sufficient  depth 
to  keep  out  surface  impurities,  nor  is  the  covering  so  evenly 
and  imperviously  laid  as  to  keep  out  slop  water.  Frequently, 
too,  a well,  in  other  respects  good,  becomes  ultimately  polluted 
because  it  is  never  cleaned  out ; and  I regard  this  periodic 
cleansing  of  wells  as  such  a necessity  that  I think  every 
pump-well  should  be  provided  with  a properly  constructed 
manhole  for  purposes  of  inspection  and  cleansing,  and  that 
the  well  should  be  cleansed  at  stated  times.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  the  surrounding  soil  is  so  soaked  with  filth  that 
the  well  must  be  closed,  and  a new  one  ought  to  be  sunk  in 
a more  remote  part  of  the  garden  ; but  as  regards  this  obliga- 
tion the  law  unfortunately  gives  no  power  to  enforce  a new 
water-supply  unless  under  conditions  that  are  only  applicable 
to  towns  or  villages  where  a public  supply  is  provided.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  give  magistrates  power  to  close  a well  or 
to  order  that  it  shall  only  be  used  for  certain  purposes,  but 
they  should  also  be  empowered  to  order  the  construction  of  a 
new  well  wherever  it  is  required  and  can  be  provided,  and  as 
regards  isolated  cottages  to  close  them,  failing  this  condition. 
In  villages  this  flaw  in  the  Public  Health  Act  need  not  be 
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felt,  because  the  sanitary  authority  has  power  to  supply  water 
either  by  public  wells,  by  introducing  a public  water-supply 
if  necessary,  or  by  contracting  with  private  individuals  who 
have  good  wells  to  supply  water  to  their  needy  neighbours 
for  a fixed  sum,  or  failing  all  these,  to  cart  the  water  into  the 
villages  during  a period  of  scarcity,  or  until  a public  supply 
can  be  provided.  In  my  own  district,  all  these  agencies  have 
been  put  in  operation  at  one  place  or  another,  and  the  whole- 
some pressure  exerted  on  owners  of  house  property  in  this 
way  has  frequently  induced  them  to  provide  a proper  water- 
supply  where  good  water  can  be  procured  by  sinking  wells. 

These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  districts  in  which  pump- 
wells  afford  the  usual  sources  of  water-supply  y but  in  many 
parts  where  the  level  of  the  subsoil  water  is  near  the  surface 
shallow  dip-wells  are  common.  I look  upon  these  as  much 
more  dangerous  than  ordinary  pump-wells,  because  they  are 
more  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  filth-pollution,  and  because 
I have  observed  that  in  localities  where  they  are  common 
the  inhabitants  often  suffer  from  round-worms  apart  from 
other  ailments  caused  by  water  impurities. 

Specially  fitted  for  use  in  rural  districts  are  the  wells  known 
as  Norton’s  Abyssinian  tube-wells.  They  consist  of  narrow 
iron  tubes  driven  or  screwed  into  the  ground  in  lengths,  and 
with  the  lowest  length  pointed  and  perforated  at  the  end. 
As  no  well  is  dug,  the  dangers  arising  from  the  entrance  of 
surface  impurities  are  entirely  obviated,  and  they  possess  the 
further  advantages  of  being  driven  into  any  good  water- 
bearing seam  which  may  be  selected,  of  securing  a sufficient 
yield  in  dry  seasons,  and  of  entailing  comparatively  little 
outlay  either  in  their  first  cost  or  in  sinking  them.  The  bore 
of  the  small  tubes  has  a diameter  of  one  and  a quarter- 
inches,  and  frequently  a well  sixty  feet  deep  can  be  sunk  in 
two  days  which  will  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  clear 
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water  within  a few  hours  after  completion.  Por  great  depths 
and  through  strata  which  cannot  he  pierced  by  percussion  or 
displacement,  boring  would,  of  course,  be  necessary ; but  it 
may  be  said  generally  that  wherever  pump-wells  are  in  use 
these  tube- wells  can  be  sunk.  If  the  water-bearing  seam 
consists  of  running  or  loose  sand,  the  water  will  require  to 
be  filtered  for  some  time  after  the  well  has  been  sunk ; in 
most  cases,  however,  the  yield  becomes  quite  clear  after  a few 
days. 

But  there  are  many  rural  districts  in  England  where,  in 
addition  to  impurity,  there  is  scarcity  of  water.  The  geo- 
logical formation  is  such  that  wells  of  any  description  are 
out  of  the  question.  How  is  the  water-supply  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  such  districts  as  these  1 Without  entering  at 
any  length  into  details,  the  answer  is,  in  storage  of  the  rainfall 
and  in  taking  advantage  of  neighbouring  streams.  Some- 
times it  happens  that  the  village  is  so  situated  with  regard  to 
a stream,  that  the  water  can  be  conveyed  into  it  by  gravita- 
tion and  without  incurring  any  extravagant  outlay ; at  other 
times  the  volume  of  the  stream  is  so  large  that  the  water 
can  be  pumped  by  water-power  into  a reservoir  of  sufficient 
altitude  to  supply  the  village  by  gravitation.  Or,  again, 
suppose  that  the  village  is  so  high-lying  and  so  far  removed 
from  a stream  that  the  only  source  of  supply  depends  upon 
storage  of  the  rainfall,  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  even 
this  difficulty  could  be  overcome  by  the  skill  of  the  engineer, 
and  at  a cost  which  would  not  seriously  increase  the  rates. 
As  elements  in  the  solution  of  a problem  of  this  kind,  I may 
mention  that,  supposing  the  ordinary  roof-water  is  stored  for 
washing  purposes,  an  allowance  of  three  gallons  per  head 
daily,  or  about  1,000  gallons  per  head  per  annum,  woidd  be 
quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  health.  Well, 
every  inch  of  rain  falling  on  an  acre  of  ground  supplies  at 
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least  22,500  gallons'  of  water,  and  as  the  average  rainfall, 
even  allowing  for  evaporation,  amounts  at  a fair  estimate  to 
,20  inches,  the  available  rainfall  per  annum  would  amount  to 
450,000  gallons  per  acre ; so  that  if  the  whole  of  the  rainfall 
falling  on  an  acre  of  ground  were  collected  and  stored  during 
the  year,  it  would  he  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  a 
village  containing  450  inhabitants.  Underground  reservoirs 
are  by  no  means  difficult  of  construction  or  expensive  if 
cement  is  used  ; and  as  regards  the  gathering  ground,  if  the 
water  cannot  he  collected  by  drainage,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  select  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  with  a suitable 
slope,  level  it,  and  cover  it  with  slates  or  cement,  and  pro- 
tect it  with  a paling  to  keep  cattle  off. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  more  a problem  for  the  sanitary 
engineer  than  lor  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  I merely 
allude  to  it  here  to  demonstrate  that  the  water-supply  of  even 
exceptionally  situated  villages  need  not  he  regarded  as  by  any 
means  an  insuperable  difficulty.  To  those  who  are  desirous 
of  making  themselves  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
practical  hearings  of  the  water-supply  of  rural  districts,  I 
would  specially  recommend  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton’s  able  pamphlet  on  the  “Storage  of  Water.” 
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III.—  EEFUSE-KEMOYAL. 

I come  now  to  the  discussion  of  two  questions  connected 
with  village  sanitation,  as  regards  which  there  is  perhaps 
greater  diversity  of  opinion  than  any  others — I allude  to  the 
removal  of  excremental  matters  and  other  solid  refuse,  and 
the  disposal  of  slops.  Both  of  them  are  questions  which  are 
far  more  difficult  of  solution  than  at  first  sight  might  he 
supposed,  partly  because  the  evils  resulting  from  village-un- 
cleanliness, though  none  the  less  real,  are  not  so  cumulative 
as  those  depending  upon  the  filth  engendered  in  towns,  and 
are  therefore  too  apt  to  he  ignored  altogether,  and  partly,  too, 
because  the  local  circumstances  are  much  more  variable.  In 
towns  of  any  size,  some  uniformity  in  the  schemes  for  the 
removal  of  filth,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  has  long  since  been 
admitted  as  a necessity,  and  though  there  often  is  a conflict 
of  opinion  as  regards  the  best  schemes  to  be  adopted,  it  is 
nevertheless  pretty  generally  conceded  on  all  sides  that  the 
schemes  which  have  been  found  to  work  most  satisfactorily 
in  a few  representative  towns  are  those  which  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  suitable  for  all  towns  similarly  circumstanced. 
But  with  regard  to  villages  the  case  is  very  different.  Some 
are  so  comparatively  small  and  scattered,  and  are  provided 
with  such  a large  amount  of  garden  space,  that  there  need  be 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  solid  or  liquid  filth  engen- 
dered on  separate  premises,  in  the  gardens  attached  to  these 
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premises ; others,  again,  may  have  ample  garden  space  to 
dispose  of  the  solid  refuse,  hut  are  so  situated  that  the  slops 
must  be  got  rid  of  by  some  uniform  scheme  of  drainage  ; 
while  in  others  the  houses  are  so  crowded  together  and  have 
such  little  spare  ground  attached  to  them  that  scavenging  and 
a general  system  of  drainage  become  both  necessary.  More- 
over, in  carrying  out  structural  alterations,  especially  as 
regards  privy-accommodation,  not  only  must  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  alterations  be  influenced  by  existing  structures 
and  their  inherent  faults,  but  they  ought  in  all  fairness  to  be 
devised  so  as  to  incur  as  little  expense  as  possible  ■without 
sacrificing  to  efficiency,  and  only  in  villages  where  public 
scavenging  becomes  necessary  is  it  essential  that  some  ap- 
proach to  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  alterations  should 
be  adopted. 

But  without  entering  further  into  the  variety  of  local 
conditions  which  so  largely  affect  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  improvements  in  this  direction  which  are  required  in 
country  villages,  I propose  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and 
■with  a view  to  be  as  practical  as  possible,  to  discuss  the 
subject  under  the  headings  of  public  scavenging,  closet-accom- 
modation, and  drainage. 


1.  Public  Scavenging. 

Some  medical  officers  of  health,  eager  as  we  all  are  to 
prevent  the  dangers  arising  from  filth-accumulations,  maintain 
that  rural  sanitary  authorities  should  undertake  the  scavenging 
of  every  village  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  would  seem  to 
hold  that  a “ muck-acre  ” is  as  essential  an  adjunct  to  the 
village  for  the  storage  of  its  filth,  as  a parish  graveyard  is  for 
the  reception  of  its  dead.  Now,  while  I frankly  admit  that 
for  villages  of  considerable  size,  or  for  villages  in  which  a 
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good  many  of  the  cottages  are  without  gardens,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  sanitary  authorities  to  provide  efficient  scavenging, 
either  by  contract  or  otherwise,  I am  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  for  the  great  majority  of  villages  in  purely  agricultural 
districts,  public  scavenging  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  to 
insist  upon  it  is  unreasonable.  In  my  own  district,  for 
example,  which  embraces  an  area  of  over  240,000  acres,  there 
are  only  two  villages  for  which  I have  considered  it  necessary 
to  recommend  that  a system  of  public  scavenging  should  be 
put  in  operation,  while  there  are  nearly  a hundred  other 
villages  so  circumstanced  that  the  abatement  of  local  nuisances 
can  readily  be  enforced  without  the  active  intervention  of 
any  of  the  sanitary  authorities.  If  the  great  majority  of  houses 
in  a country  village  have  sufficient  garden  space,  the  solid 
refuse  ought  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  gardens;  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  evils  arising  from  filth-accumulations  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  village  householders  are  anxious  to  store 
their  filth  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  as  manure  when 
occasion  requires.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  you  remove 
their  filth  away  from  their  premises  altogether,  you  entail  a 
waste  of  labour  and  needless  expense,  because  they  will  either 
have  to  purchase  their  manure  from  the  sanitary  authority,  if 
it  establishes  a “muck-acre,”  or  they  will  be  under  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  it  elsewhere. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  in  very  many  villages  there  are 
always  some  cottages  to  be  found  without  any  garden  space 
attached  to  them  for  the  reception  of  their  filth ; how  are 
these  to  be  dealt  with  1 My  own  answer  is,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  the  householder  or  his  landlord  is 
held  responsible  for  any  nuisance  that  may  be  found  on  his 
premises,  and  if  there  be  not  space  enough  for  the  safe 
disposal  of  filth,  either  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  must  make 
such  arrangements  with  some  neighbour  or  some  farmer  as 
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■will  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  For  exceptions  such 
as  these  I grant  you  that  the  village  “ muck-acre  ” would  he 
a great  advantage,  but  then  there  are  hundreds  of  scattered 
wayside  cottages  where  the  same  difficulty  exists,  and  where 
the  evil  will  remain  unremedied  until  the  law  provides  that 
every  such  isolated  cottage  shall  have  attached  to  it  a rood  or 
two  of  ground.  Of  course,  if  I find  on  inquiry  that  cases  of 
this  description  are  so  numerous  in  any  village  or  so  circum- 
stanced that  they  themselves  cannot  arrange  for  the  disposal 
of  their  excremental  filth,  then,  and  then  only,  do  I recom- 
mend that  the  sanitary  authority  should  undertake  the  duty 
for  them.  But  I contend  that  public  scavenging  is  no  more 
required  as  a sanitary  necessity  in  the  great  majority  of  purely 
agricultural  villages  than  it  is  for  the  many  scattered  farm- 
houses and  cottages  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. By  all  means  let  us  insist  on  cleanliness,  but  do  not 
let  us  render  the  enactments  for  the  removal  of  nuisances  a 
dead  letter  by  undertaking  to  do  all  the  dirty  work  for  lazy 
people  when  such  work  can  be  readily  attended  to  by  them- 
selves. Indeed,  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  that 
rural  sanitary  authorities  should  undertake  to  cleanse  and 
■white-wash  all  the  dirty  houses  in  their  districts  at  stated 
times,  and  wash  all  the  dirty  people,  as  it  would  be  to  insist 
on  public  scavenging  as  a sanitary  necessity  irrespective  of 
local  circumstances,  whatever  these  may  be. 

2.  Closet-Accommodation. 

As  I have  already  said,  the  alterations  which  may  be 
required  to  remove  nuisances  will  depend  in  great  measure 
upon  the  kind  of  closet-accommodation  which  is  found  to 
exist,  and  only  in  villages  where  public  scavenging  becomes 
necessary  is  it  essential  that  any  uniformity  in  the  alterations 
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should  be  carried  out.  Very  often,  too,  the  kind  of  alteration 
which  may  he  required  will  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the 
privy.  If,  for  example,  the  privy  abuts  against  the  house,  or 
is  not  very  far  from  the  well,  it  should  either  be  removed 
altogether  or  be  converted  into  an  earth  or  ash-closet,  and  be 
provided  with  a pail  or  box  to  receive  the  excreta.  Inside  a 
house,  the  only  kind  of  closet  which  can  be  used  without  risk 
to  health  must  be  a water  closet  communicating  with  a drain 
or  cesspool,  or  a dry  closet  of  an  approved  pattern ; but  in 
either  case  the  closet  must  be  detached  from  any  living  or 
sleeping  room,  and  be  properly  ventilated.  In  country 
villages,  however,  the  closet  accommodation,  except  in  a few 
of  the  better  class  houses,  is  situated  outside,  and  is  of  every 
conceivable  description.  In  the  older  villages  it  is  sometimes 
represented  by  a rough  wooden  erection  with  a hole  dug  in 
the  ground  to  receive  the  excreta,  or  more  frequently  by  a 
sentry-box  looking  structure  stuck  somewhere  near  the  far 
end  of  the  garden,  and  with  a stinking  leaky  cesspit  behind. 
In  more  modern  villages,  however,  the  privy  and  ashpit  or 
midden-stead  are  found  combined ; but  as  a rule  the  ashpit 
is  large  and  deep,  leaky,  and  uncovered,  so  that  at  all  times 
it  is  more  or  less  of  a nuisance.  Then,  again,  in  the  few 
best  class  houses  provided  with  water-closets,  it  is  generally 
found  that  the  soil-pipe  is  not  ventilated,  and  that  the  closet 
discharges  either  into  a covered  cesspool  from  which  any 
gases  generated  can  escape  only  into  the  house,  or 'into  a 
village-drain  which  was  not  constructed  to  receive  excre- 
mental  filth.  Such,  briefly,  are  some  of  the  more  common 
varieties  of  closet-accommodation  to  be  met  with  in  country 
villages,  and  I need  hardly  say  that  the  structural  defects 
connected  with  them  are  very  often  a source  of  nuisance  and 
risk  to  health.  How,  then,  are  these  defects  to  be  remedied, 
legally,  in  the  first  place,  and  with  a due  regard  at  all  times 
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to  efficiency  and  cost'/  Perhaps  I shall  answer  this  question 
in  the  fairest  way,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  some- 
what egotistical,  if  I endeavour  to  lay  before  you  as  concisely 
as  I can,  what  alterations  I have  myself  recommended  in  par- 
ticular instances.  Take,  for  example,  the  primitive  wooden 
structure,  with  the  hole  dug  in  the  ground  to  receive  the 
excreta.  As  a rule,  this  kind  of  privy-accommodation  is  only 
met  with  when  the  cottage  itself  is  old  and  dilapidated,  so 
that  it  would  be  a sheer  waste  of  money  to  insist  on  the 
erection  of  a new  and  substantial  structure.  All  that  the 
law  demands  is  to  fairly  satisfy  the  requirements  of  health 
and  decency,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  at  a very  trifling  outlay.  Let  the  hole 
be  cleaned  out,  and  filled  in  with  fresh  gravel  or  clay,  and 
such  other  al  terations  made  that  a galvanised  iron  pail  or  box 
can  be  readily  inserted  beneath  the  seat  to  receive  the 
excreta.  This,  of  course,  should  be  regularly  emptied  into 
the  garden  ; and  to  obviate  , nuisance,  dry  earth  or  sifted 
ashes  should  be  thrown  into  the  pail  at  least  once  a day,  and 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  excreta  covered.  If  the 
seat  is  hinged,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  removing  the 
pail  or  in  throwing  the  ashes  into  it  without  dirtying  the 
seat.  Or  take  the  old-fashioned  privy,  with  its  fetid  cesspit 
behind.  This  can  be  readily  converted  into  an  inoffensive 
privy  and  ashpit  combined,  by  filling  up  the  cesspit  to  the 
level  of  the  ground;  paving  or  cementing  the  filled  area, 
walling  it  in,  and  covering  it  as  an  ashpit ; raising  the  floor 
of  the  privy  a step,  and  with  it  the  seat ; and  placing  a flag 
sloping  backwards  beneath  the  seat,  so  that  the  excreta  may 
be  readily  covered  with  the  sifted  ashes  or  dry  refuse  thrown 
into  the  ashpit.  Or  the  ashpit  may  be  dispensed  with,  and, 
after  filling  up  the  cesspit,  the  privy  may  be  readily  con- 
verted into  a pail-closet.  To  sift  the  ashes  either  a common 
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riddle  may  be  used,  or  such  cinder-sifters  as  those  devised  hy 
Dr.  Bond,  of  Gloucester,  and  Mr.  Fox,  of  Cockermouth. 
But  whatever  alterations  may  he  adopted  in  addition  to  those 
required  for  privacy  and  ventilation,  the  great  desideratum  is 
to  keep  the  excreta  dry,  and  prevent  undue  accumulation. 
Large,  deep,  and  uncovered  midden-steads,  or  ashpits  con- 
nected with  privies,  are  always  a source  of  nuisance.  When 
they  are  nearly  empty,  the  surrounding  soil  drains  into  them 
in  wet  weather,  so  that  for  the  time  being  they  become  open 
offensive  cesspools,  and  when  full  they  permit  of  soakage  into 
the  surrounding  soil.  Every  ashpit,  therefore,  connected 
with  a privy  should  be  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  level  of  the 
ground ; it  should  be  cemented,  or  made  otherwise  water- 
tight, and  should  be  covered  (a  sloping  tarred  wooden 
covering  hooked  on  to  the  back  of  the  privy  will  do),  to 
keep  out  the  rain.  Moreover,  it  should  be  of  limited  capacity, 
to  prevent  undue  accumulation,  and  thereby  necessitate 
frequent  removal  of  the  contents.  Sometimes,  in  order  to 
keep  the  contents  more  or  less  dry,  the  ashpit  is  drained,  but 
apart  from  the  liability  to  chokage  of  the  drain,  and  the 
nuisances  arising  from  the  admission  of  liquid  excremental 
filth,  drainage  of  the  ashpit  should  be  prohibited,  because, 
if  the  ashes  do  not  keep  the  excreta  dry  and  inoffensive,  the 
system  is  a failure. 

From  these  few  remarks  it  will  be  observed  that  I advocate 
every  possible  latitude  as  regards  the  way  in  which  nuisances 
connected  with  privy  accommodation  may  be  removed.  In 
villages,  however,  for  which  public  scavenging  is  considered 
necessary,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  uniformity  in  the 
nature  of  the  alterations  must  be  carried  out,  and  I am  of 
opinion  that  one  or  other  of  the  pail  systems  would  answer 
best ; as,  for  example,  the  Goux  system.  In  rural  districts, 
provided  with  urban  powers,  the  kind  of  privy-accommodation 
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supplied  for  new  houses  should  he  carefully  aonsidered  and 
enforced ; and  in  one  of  my  own  districts  I may  mention 
that  the  closet  known  as  Moeser’s  closet  is  the  one  approved 
by  the  sanitary  authority,  although  I need  hardly  say  there 
are  many  other  patents  which  would  answer  equally  well. 
Indeed,  for  new  houses,  any  patent  of  the  kind  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  old-fashioned  privy  with  its  huge  deep  ash- 
pit, and,  what  is  more,  it  is  a sure  preventive  against  any 
serious  nuisance.  But  for  old-fashioned  country  villages, 
where  alterations  of  a limited  kind  have  to  be  carried  out,  I 
do  not  think  that  any  of  the  excellent  patents  to  which  I 
have  referred  are  suitable,  partly  because  they  are  somewhat 
expensive,  and  partly,  too,  because  I find  that  from  neglect 
they  do  not  afford  any  advantages  over  the  ordinary  pail- 
system.  In  short,  there  is  no  dearth  either  of  adequate  ap- 
pliances or  material  ready  at  hand  to  answer  all  reasonable 
sanitary  requirements,  if  we  could  only  get  people  to  make 
proper  use  of  them. 

3.  Drainage. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  liquid 
refuse,  I would  premise  at  the  outset  that  whether  slops  are 
or  are  not  sewage  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  they  often 
give  rise  to  serious  nuisance,  and  by  polluting  wells  or  other 
sources  of  water-supply  they  are  frequently  the  cause  of 
serious  illness ; they  must  therefore  be  disposed  of  in  some 
satisfactory  way.  It  has  been  assumed  that  if  you  prevent 
any  admixture  of  excremental  filth,  slop-water  is  comparatively 
harmless,  and  may  be  allowed  to  flow  into  a canal  or  water- 
course without  any  detriment.  But  there  is  one  instance  in 
my  own  district,  in  which,  apart  altogether  from  nuisance,  a 
canal  company  has  obtained  an  injunction  against  a rural 
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sanitary  authority  for  silting  up  a part  of  the  canal  with  the 
deposit  of  the  slop-water  from  a village  which  discharges 
into  it ; and  there  are  several  instances  in  which  I have 
considered  it  imperative  that  village-slops  should  he  purified 
before  they  enter  streams  which  are  used  as  sources  of  water- 
supply  below  the  villages.  I am  now  spealdng  of  villages  in 
which  the  slops  are  disposed  of  by  a system  of  surface 
drainage,  and  in  almost  all  villages  of  any  size  this  system, 
very  imperfect  though  it  be  in  most  instances,  is  found  to 
prevail.  The  question,  therefore,  of  the  disposal  of  slops  is 
in  great  measure  a question  of  village-drainage  in  the  first 
instance.  As  regards  scattered  houses,  or  groups  of  houses 
which  create  nuisance  by  draining  into  open  road-side  ditches, 
such  nuisance  may  be  obviated  by  using  the  slops  in  the 
gardens,  and  if  there  be  not  sufficient  garden  space,  I know 
of  no  better  method  of  dealing  with  them  than  that  devised 
by  Dr.  Bond,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  a precipitating 
slop-tub  with  a filter.  Where  there  is  sufficient  garden 
space  and  the  ground  slopes  away  from  the  house,  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  treating  them  is  by  sub-irrigation,  and  the 
use  of  Field’s  syphon  flush-tank,  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  sub-irrigation  drains  are  laid  at  a safe  distance  from  the 
well.  Sometimes  the  drains  lead  into  what  is  called  a dumb- 
well  ; and  provided  there  is  no  well  for  drinking-water  near, 
and  the  dumb-well  is  ventilated  and  regularly  cleaned  out, 
this  may  be  regarded  as  a tolerably  safe  and  ready  method  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulty.  But  the  multiplication  of  dumb- 
wells  or  cesspools  in  villages  is  always  attended  with  danger 
and  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

In  small  villages,  where  the  houses  are  scattered,  no  general 
system  of  surface-drainage  is  required,  if,  as  I have  already 
said,  the  garden  space  is  sufficient ; but  in  compact  villages, 
or  villages  of  any  size,  I hold  that  it  is  expedient,  on  econo- 
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mical  as  well  as  sanitary  grounds,  to  get  rid  of  the  slops  by 
drains,  or  other  properly  constructed  channels,  converging  to 
one  or  more  outfalls.  And  here  I may  observe  that  it  has 
been  maintained  by  some  that  open  gutters  are  in  every 
respect  preferable  to  ordinary  surface  drains.  I,  for  one, 
cannot  concur  in  this  opinion,  except  it  be  in  those  com- 
paratively rare  instances  where  a hard  rocky  formation  crops 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  the  present  condition  of 
village  roads  with  badly  laid  side-paths,  open  gutters  would 
be  a constant  source  of  nuisance  ; while  surface  drains,  even 
though  they  be  leaky,  if  they  have  a good  fall,  are  fairly  well 
laid,  are  supplied  with  catchpits,  and  provided  -with  means 
for  ventilation  and  flushing,  seldom  give  rise  to  nuisance, 
and  are  not  a source  of  danger  unless  they  are  near  to  any 
well.  Those  who  advocate  the  system  of  open  gutters  should 
also  remember  this,  that  in  almost  every  village  of  even 
average  size  surface-drainage  does  exist,  whether  good  or  bad, 
and  to  make  the  gutters  serviceable,  you  must  take  up  all  the 
drains  of  which  you  complain,  and  fill  them  in  with  sound 
material.  In  many  villages  in  my  own  district  this  surface 
drainage  is  so  far  satisfactory  that  though  I know  the  drains 
are  leaky  I do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  recommend  any 
alterations,  further  than  to  provide  means  of  flushing,  which 
can  be  carried  out  by  the  roadman  by  means  of  a hand 
water-cart,  to  secure  ventilation,  to  keep  catch-pits  clean,  and 
to  take  care  that  the  drains,  if  near  a well,  should  be  opened 
and  made  water-tight  for  some  considerable  distance  on  either 
side,  or  diverted,  and  failing  this,  that  the  well  be  closed  and 
a new  one  sunk  elsewhere  if  necessary.  All  these  improve- 
ments can  be  effected  at  comparatively  small  outlay,  and  yet, 
I need  hardly  say,  they  increase  very  materially  the  healthi- 
ness of  a village.  If,  however,  I find  that  a village  is  damp, 
and  the  subsoil  can  be  made  dry  by  drainage,  or  if  the 
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existing  system  of  drainage  is  so  radically  bad  owing  to 
inherent  defects,  such  as  patch-work  drainage,  or  drains 
opening  into  filthy  stagnant  ditches,  I have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  that  a new  and  efficient  system  of  drainage 
be  carried  out  and  that  a competent  engineer  be  called  in  to 
advise  the  sanitary  authority  and  prepare  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. Of  course,  there  is  the  usual  outcry  about  cost,  but 
judging  from  several  estimates  which  have  been  prepared, 
and  a few  villages  in  my  district  which  have  recently  been 
drained,  or  partially  drained,  the  average  cost  should  not 
exceed  30s.  per  head  in  villages  containing  from  500  to  1,000 
inhabitants.  In  rapidly  increasing  localities  where  new 
systems  have  to  be  carried  out  with  a view  to  meet  future  as 
well  as  present  requirements,  and  in  localities  where  land 
must  be  purchased  for  the  purification  of  the  sewage,  the 
cost  will  no  doubt  be  considerably  greater. 

As  regards  this  important  question  of  cost,  I may  observe 
in  passing  that  the  ratepayers’  burden  would  be  greatly 
lessened  if  sanitary  authorities  had  the  power  of  preventing 
. water-closets  from  draining  into  surface-drains  or  of  specially 
taxing  them,  and  of  excluding  all  manufacturing  or  other 
liquid  refuse  which  might  tend  to  increase  the  outlay  in 
drainage  and  seriously  increase  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  sewage  at  the  outfall. 

But  supposing  that  a village  is  fairly-well  drained,  or 
requires  to  be  drained,  how  is  the  sewage  or  slop-water  to  be 
ultimately  treated  1 That  will  depend  very  much  on  local 
circumstances.  If  the  village  drains  into  a large  stream, 
which  is  not  used  for-  drinking  purposes  below  the  village, 
and  there  is  no  nuisance  at  the  outfall,  I do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  recommend  any  interference.  If,  again,  the 
village  drains  into  an  open  ditch  without  creating  nuisance, 
a large  catch-pit  will  generally  suffice,  provided  all  excre- 
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mental  filth  and  slaughter-house  refifse  are  kept  out  of  the 
drains.  But  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  nuisance  at  the 
outfall,  or  risk  of  water  pollution  used  for  drinking  purposes, 
I recommend  that  the  sewage,  if  it  he  at  all  possible,  should 
be  purified  by  irrigation  or  sub-irrigation,  and  failing  these 
that  it  should  be  filtered  through  a sand  and  gravel  filter  of 
sufficient  size  and  on  the  intermittent  downward  filtration 
system.  In  some  localities  where  the  soil  is  porous,  and  the 
quantity  of  sewage  comparatively  small,  a dumb-well  in  a 
field  will  satisfactorily  solve  the  difficulty,  or  the  outfall 
drain  may  be  carried  alongside  a field  ditch  of  lower  depth, 
and  the  soil  between  will  act  as  a ready  filter.  Indeed,  in 
purely  agricultural  districts,  the  various  expedients  which 
might  be  easily  adopted  for  the  purification  and  utilisation 
of  village  slops  are  'so  accessible,  so  to  speak,  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  there  not  only  need  be  no  difficulty 
in  treating  them  efficiently,  but  if  properly  utilised  they  will 
pay  a fair  return  to  any  farmer  who  is  public-spirited  enough 
to  take  them.  As  a rule,  however,  the  method  of  applying 
them  to  the  soil  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  Very  often 
the  quantity  is  so  small  that  unless  a tank  is  provided,  which 
can  be  periodically  emptied,  the  sewage  trickles  along  the 
surface-gutter  in  the  field,  and  finally  disappears  without 
contributing  any  of  its  fertilising  properties,  except  it  be  to 
the  sides  of  the  gutter,  on  which  some  rank  grass  is  found 
growing.  But  this  insufficiency  of  volume,  which  constitutes 
the  great  objection  which  farmers  have  to  village  sewage, 
can  easily  be  obviated  by  constructing  one  of  Denton  and 
Field’s  automatic  sewage-meter  tanks,  in  which  the  sewage 
can  be  collected  for  a period  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tank,  and  by  means  of  a self- 
acting syphon  can  be  readily  discharged  when  the  tank 
becomes  full.  If  land  has  to  be  purchased,  half  an  acre  to 
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three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground  properly  drained  and  laid 
out  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  purify  the  slops  and  refuse- 
- water  of  a village  containing  800  to  1,000  inhabitants, 
provided  the  sewage  is  applied  on  this  intermittent  system, 
and  the  subsoil  is  porous.  Of  course,  if  simple  irrigation 
should  be  carried  out,  some  three  or  four  acres  would  be 
required,  but  in  any  case  I should  recommend  the  automatic 
sewage-meter  tank  to  secure  rapidity  and  intermittency  of 
flow. 

Sometimes  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  village-slops 
possess  any  agricultural  value  at  all.  For  my  own  part,  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  possess  fertilising  properties 
quite  equal  to  those  of  ordinary  town  sewage,  and  as  an 
instance  in  point  I may  mention  that  one  of  the  rural  sani- 
tary authorities  in  my  district  receives  a rental  of  about 
£6  an  acre  for  a small  field  laid  out  in  grass  which  was  pur- 
chased for  the  purification  and  utilisation  of  the  slops  of  an 
averaged-sized  village.  Indeed,  any  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  use  the  household  slops  in  the  garden  will  soon 
find  for  himself  that  the  increase  in  garden  produce  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  extra  trouble.  And  here  I 
may  remark  that  part  of  the  objections  which  farmers  gene- 
rally have  to  village  sewage  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  their 
not  unnatural  opposition  to  any  village  improvements  which 
are  likely  to  increase  the  rates,  and  from  which  they  do  not 
receive  any  direct  benefit.  In  places  where  both  intermittent 
downward  filtration  and  simple  irrigation  are  objected  to  on 
account  of  their  unsightliness,  or  the  possibility  of  their 
giving  rise  to  nuisance,  the  slops  of  a small  village,  if 
separated  from  the  surface  water,  could  be  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  by  sub-irrigation.  In  short,  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  with  regard  to  village  drainage  and  purification 
of  slops,  as  I have  already  said,  are  not  so  much  engineering 
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difficulties;  the  great  difficulty  in  many  rural  districts  is  to 
get  anything  done  at  all  in  this  direction. 

. 1 ®"“ot  conolude  ‘Ms  part  of  my  subject  without  direct- 
S"3  admirable  i°“t  reP0rt  of  Dr.  Buchanan 
d Y?  ren  EadcIiffe>  Published  in  Mr.  Simon’s  twelfth 
report  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  Mr.  Radcliffe’s  still  more 
elaborate  report  on  certain  means  of  preventing  excrement 
nmsances  in  towns  and  villages  published  in  1874:  nor 
s lould  I omit  to  refer,  concerning  slop-water  and  its  utilisa- 
tion, to  Dr.  Cornelius  Fox’s  writings  on  the  subject. 
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IV.— COMMON  NUISANCES. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  I have  dealt  with  so  many 
defects  which  are  included  in  the  term  nuisance,  that  very 
little  remains  to  he  considered  under  this  heading.  But 
there  are  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with  the  keeping  of 
animals  on  which  I wish  to  say  a few  words.  A very  common 
nuisance  in  rural  districts  is  the  pigsty,  and  it  becomes  a 
nuisance  because  it  is  often  found  to  be  abutting  against  the 
dwelling-house,  or  so  close  to  it  that  the  stench  from  the  sty 
is  perceptible  within  the  house.  In  dealing  with  this  special 
kind  of  nuisance,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  pig- 
keeping is  a valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the  poor  man ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  that  the  sty  should  be 
at  a safe  distance  from  the  dwelling,  and  should  be  kept 
decently  clean.  Another  source  of  nuisance,  not  at  all 
uncommon,  is  the  storage  of  pig-wash  in  tanks  which  are  in 
close  proximity  to  the  kitchens  of  farmhouses,  and  are  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  offensive  effluvia.  A third  source  of 
nuisance  often  met  with  is  the  undrained  state  of  farmyards. 
The  general  rule  seems  to  be  that  all  the  cattle  manure  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  during  certain  months  of  the  year  in 
the  quadrangle  formed  by  the  farm  buildings  and  the  farmer’s 
house ; but  as  there  is  no  tank  constructed  for  the  reception 
of  liquid  manure,  and  as  the  farm  buildings  are  seldom 
spouted,  the  approaches  to  the  yard,  especially  in  wet  weather, 
are  in  a most  filthy  condition ; and  if  the  yard  happens  to 
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adjoin  a public  highway,  the  drainage  from  the  yard  runs 
into  the  road-ditch.  The  remedy  in  these  cases,  I need 
hardly  point  out,  is  to  spout  the  farm  buildings,  and  thus 
carry  off  the  rain-water  from  the  roofs,  and  to  provide  a liquid 
manure  tank,  with  pump,  to  receive  the  liquid  oozing  from 
the  manure  heap. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  offensiveness  arising  from  these 
several  kinds  of  nuisances,  there  is  frequently  the  much  more 
serious  danger  of  pollution  of  the  well-water.  Under  any 
circumstances,  the  proximity  of  the  well  to  a pigsty,  pig- 
wash tank,  or  an  undrained  farmyard  should  be  viewed  with 
suspicion,  even  though  the  water  be  found  to  be  good  at  the 
date  of  examination.  A well  so  situated  is  almost  certain  to 
become  polluted  to  a dangerous  extent  some  time  or  another ; 
but  it  is  seldom  that  the  warning  is  attended  to  until  sore- 
throat,  diphtheria,  dirt-fever,  or  diarrhoea  breaks  out  in  the 
family ; and  then,  if  the  premises  in  question  happen  to  have 
a dairy  attached  to  them,  there  is  no  saying  how  far  disease 
which  has  thus  been  engendered  may  spread.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  class  of  premises  in  rural  districts  whose  sanitary  con- 
dition should  be  more  carefully  looked  after  than  dairy- 
farms  ; and  such  fatal  outbreaks  as  those  of  Islington, 
Annerley,  Mosely,  Marylebone,  and  the  recent  outbreak  at 
Eagley — all  of  them  traceable  to  polluted  milk — afford  the 
strongest  possible  argument  that  every  dairy  where  milk  is 
sold  should  be  licensed,  and  that  no  licence  should  be  granted 
unless  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises  is  in  every 
respect  satisfactory. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

Amongst  other  phases  of  sanitary  work  in  rural  districts  to 
which  I would  briefly  refer,  are  the  condition  more  especially 
of  public  elementary  schools,  and  the  measures  to  he  adopted 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  disease.  Although  it  be 
quite  true  that  the  educational  code  makes  it  a condition  of 
any  grant  being  given  to  a school,  that  the  Department  must 
be  satisfied  that  “the  premises  are  healthy;  well  lighted, 
warmed,  and  ventilated;  properly  furnished;  supplied  with 
suitable  offices ; and  contain  in  the  principal  schoolroom  and 
class-rooms  at  least  eight  square  feet  of  area  for  each  child  in 
average  attendance,”  it  is  very  rare  that  this  clause  in  the 
code  is  carried  out  with  any  approach  to  completeness.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  furnishing  or  cubic  space  allowance,  the 
ventilation  and  warming  are  frequently  very  imperfect,  and 
the  outside  “ offices  ” are  often  abominably  filthy.  Sometimes 
the  vault  beneath  the  privy  seat  is  purposely  made  so  latfge 
and  deep  that  it  does  not  require  to  be  emptied,  perhaps, 
more  than  once  a year,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  if 
diarrhoea  breaks  out  it  is  almost  certain  to  spread ; indeed,  I 
have  known  two  instances  in  which  I had  no  doubt  that  a 
fatal  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  was  propagated  in  this  way. 
At  all  schools,  therefore,  the  common  privy  with  vault  or 
cesspool  should  be  condemned  as  a dangerous  nuisance,  and 
the  best  substitute,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  earth-closet  or  some 
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other  form  of  dry  conservancy  which  will  keep  the  excreta 
innocuous  and  necessitate  frequent  scavenging.  Attention  to 
such  matters  as  these,  distasteful  though  it  he,  should  he  the 
duty  of  every  teacher,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of 
his  pupils,  but  also  on  account  of  the  habits  of  cleanliness 
and  the  abhorrence  of  filth  which  would  thus  be  engendered, 
and  which  in  after  years  would  not  be  forgotten.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  village  schools,  as  a rule,  are  far  from  being 
models  of  cleanliness  in  this  or  in  other  respects.  Dirty 
walls  and  dirty  floors  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  a lavatory 
for  dirty  hands  and  faces  is  seldom  met  with.  If  the  Educa- 
tion Department  were  to  make  it  a condition  before  giving  a 
grant,  that  the  clause  already  referred  to  should  be  certified 
by  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  district,  in  every  case, 
instead  of  relying  upon  the  unskilled  opinions  of  school 
inspectors,  the  defects  to  which  I have  alluded  would  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  becoming  generally  and  speedily 
remedied.  Indeed,  every  school,  whether  it  receives  a grant 
or  not,  should  be  under  special  sanitary  supervision,  and 
sanitary  authorities  should  have  the  power  of  prohibiting  any 
building  or  house  being  used  as  a school,  whose  sanitary  con- 
dition in  all  respects  is  not  satisfactory.  But  of  special 
importance  in  preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  disease, 
such  as  scarlatina  or  measles,  would  be  the  power  to  close 
schools  when  such  diseases  threaten  to  become  epidemic 
in  any  part  of  a district.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 

I have  fortunately  met  with  no  difficulty  in  having  a school 
closed  when  the  necessity  for  such  a measure  has  been  duly 
certified,  but  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  most 
urgent  representations  of  the  sanitary  authority  have  been 
ignored,  because  there  is  no  legal  power  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  The  Education  Department  has  so  far  recognised  this 
necessity  when  an  epidemic  prevails  or  is  threatened,  that  the 
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grants  for  average  attendance  are  allowed  on  receipt  of  a 
proper  certificate ; but  in  addition  to  this,  the  same  certificate 
ought  to  give  sanitary  authorities  the  power  to  order  any 
school  to  he  closed  at  once,  and  for  such  time  as  may  he 
deemed  expedient  for  public  safety.  With  regard  to  other 
measures  which  should  he  adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
infectious  disease  in  rural  as  well  as  in  urban  districts,  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  information  of  the  occurrence  of  any 
cases  of  the  kind  should  he  rendered  compulsory  on  all 
householders,  so  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  case  becomes  clear, 
and  that  the  medical  attendant  should  give  the  requisite 
certificate.  Hospital  accommodation,  either  in  a detached 
cottage  or  in  a building  specially  erected  for  the  purpose,  and 
within  reasonable  reach,  is  of  course  indispensable  for  large 
villages  or  towns  ; but  in  small  villages  or  in  places  where  no 
such  accommodation  has  been  provided,  much  good  may  be 
effected  by  adopting,  as  far  as  possible,  a system  of  quaran- 
tine, by  supplying  skilled  nurses  when  necessary,  and  by 
taking  care  that  disinfection  and  other  proper  precautionary 
measures  are  duly  carried  out. 

Having  thus  far  endeavoured  to  discuss  the  various  phases 
of  sanitary  work  in  country  districts  in  as  practical  a way  as 
I could,  let  me  say  in  conclusion,  that  in  spite  of  legal  defects 
and  local  shortcomings  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  sound 
sanitary  progress  is  being  made  in  many  directions.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a do-nothing  policy  is  still  tolerated,  if  not 
encouraged,  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  rural  districts ; but 
that,  we  are  told,  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  experi- 
ment in  public  health  legislation.  Granted  that  it  is  so ; the 
experiment  has  been  tried  and  tried  long  enough  for  the 
Government  Department  which  it  concerns  to  arrive  at  some 
decision  and  to  act  accordingly,  and,  speaking  for  myself  and 
other  medical  officers  of  health  who  have  been  put  into  a 
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position  to  discharge  our  duties  conscientiously  and  im- 
partially, I would  say  let  us  he  judged  by  the  results,  and  we 
aie  quite  content  to  abide  by  the  issue.  Meanwhile,  we 
would  enlist  the  aid  of  all  social  reformers  in  striving  to  put 
an  end  to  that  halting  system  of  legislation  which  directs  its 
litful  energies  to  the  well-being  of  the  masses  in  our  large 
towns,  and  leaves  the  scattered  millions  in  our  country 
villages  and  wayside  hovels  to  the  consequences  of  that  fatal 
apathy  which  is  horn  of  ignorance  and  neglect. 
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